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PREFACE. 

T We L another cauie or alteration more prevalent than arty other, which vet in the prefer- fb.t» 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftin# 
from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moth coniV 
cuous accomplishment, is Skill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another 
language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory ; and hafte and negligence, 
finement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick exprefilons. ^ * 

The great peff of fpeech is. frequency of translation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom ; this is the mo ft mifehievous and 
comprehenlive innovation • fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the lame, but new phrafeology changes much at once ; it alters not the fingle ftones of The building; 
but the order of the columns. 3 f an academy fhould be eftabliffed for the cultivation of our ftik 
which i, who can never wifh to fee dependence multiplied, hope the 'pint of Eng/tjh liberty will 
hinder or deihroy, let them, inftead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence, to ft op the licence of tranilatours, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be fullered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialed! of France. 


If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible, what remains but to acquidce with filence, as in tlie 
Other inJurmountabje diflreffes of humanity ? it remains that we retard what we cannot repel 
that wc palliate what wc cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have lono- 
preferved our conflitution, let us make fome ftruggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its aut hours : 
whether I ihall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englijh literature, muft be left 
to time: much of my life has been loft under the preflures of difeafe ; much has been trifled away ■ 
and much has always been fpent in provifion for the day that was palling over me ; but I Ihall not think 
my employment utelels or ignoble, if by my aliiftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain accefs 
to the propagators of knowledge, and imderftand the teachers of truth if my labours afford light 
to tii e repofitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon , to Hooker , to Milton , and to Boyle. * 

VI hen I am animated by this wifh, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and 
deliver it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well, i ’bat it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed tomyfelf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work 
of inch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time f urn iff tally with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt ; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be Wanting fome who diltinguilh 
deleft ; who will confider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, fince while" it is 
haftening to publication, fome words are budding, and fome falling away ; that a whole life cannot be 
fpent upon fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that he, whole 
delign includes whatever language can exprefs, muft often fpeak of what he does not underftand • that 
a writer will lometimes be hurried by eagemefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a 
talk, which Scaiigcr compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and uniat is known is not always prefent ; that hidden fits of inadvertency will furpriza 
vigilance, slight avocations will feditce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will darken learning- 
and that the writer Ihall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which vefter- 
day he knew with intuitive readings, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it Ihall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
wne is performed; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the authour and the 
world is little lolicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns * yet it may 
gratify amofity to inform it, that the Englijh Dictionary was written with little afiiftance of the learned 
and without any patronage of the great; notin the foft obfeurities of retirement, or under the ffelter of 
academick bowers, but amidft inconvenience and difiradfion, in ficknefs and in forrow - and it mav 
repreis the triumph ot malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplaved I 
liave only failed in an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons ’of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and cornprifed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil ofi'uc- 
ceffive ages, inadequate and delulive; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Man 
academicians did not lecure them from the cenfure of Beni , if the embodied criticks of France, when 
fifty years had been fpent upon their work, were obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their fecond 
edition another form, I may furely be contented without the praife of perfedtiom which if I con- 1 
oKam, Hi tbs gloom of folitude, what would it avail me 5 I have protracted my work till moil of thoie 
whoin I wifhed to plcafc, have Junk into the grave, and fuccefs and milcarriage are emntv found-' I 
therefore difmifs it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenl'ure or ff m praife. 
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T HOUGH the Britain or mijh were the firft 
pofieffors of this ifiand, whofe names are re- 
corded, and are therefore in civil hiftory al- 
ways confidered as the predeceffors of the preient inha- 
bitants ; yet the deduction ot the Englijh language, 
from the earlieft times of which we have any know- 
ledge to its prefent ftate, requires no mention or them : 
for we have fo few words, which can, with any proba- 
bility, be refered to Britijb roots, that we juftly regard 
the Saxons and Wdjh, as nations totally diftindt. Jt has 
been conjectured, that when the Saxons feized this 
country, they fuffered the Bri tains to live among them 
in a Hate of vafialage, employed in the culture of the 
ground, and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But 
it is fcarcely pofiible, that a nation, however deprefled, 
Jhould have been mixed in confiderablc numbers with 
the Saxons without fome communication of their tongue, 
and therefore it may, with great reafon, be imagined, 
that thole, who were not flickered in the mountains, 
perilhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englijh lan- 
guage is Gothkk or Teutcnkk : it is a dialed! of that 
tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries 
of Europe, except thofe where the Sclavouian is fpoken. 
Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the 
genealogy. 
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Anglo-Saxon, Francick, Cimbrick, 


Dutch, 

Frifick, 

Englifh. 


German. 


Iflandick, * 
Norwegian, 
Swedifh. 
Danilh. 


Of the Gothkk, the only monument remaining is a 
copy of the gofpels fomewhac mutilated, which, from 
the fitver with which the charadters are adorned , is 
called the Jtlver beat. It is now preferved at Vpfai , and 
has been twice publirtled. Whether the didlio’n of this 
venerable manufciipt be purely Gothkk , has been 
doubted ; it fee ms however to exhibit the moll ancient 
dialect now to be found of the Teutonick race, and the 
Saxon, which is the original of the prefent Ei’glifJj , was 
either derived from it, or both defeended trum lbrnc 
common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firft entred Britam , cannot 
now be known. They fcem to have been a people 
without learning, and very probably without an alpha- 
bet; their fpeech therefore, having been always curlbry 
and extemporaneous, mull have been artkfs and uncon- 
nected, without any modes of tranfttion or involution of 
dailies which abruptnefs and inconnection may hr ob 
ferved even in their later writings. This barbarity may 


be fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britain s, which for a time left them no leilure lor 
fofter ftudies; nor is there any reafon tor fuppoling it 
abated, till the year 570, when Augujim eame irom 
Rome to convert them to Chrittianicy, The Chriftian 
religion always implies or produces a certain degr e of 
civility and learning ; they then became by degrees ac- 
quainted with the Roman language, and lo gained, irom 
time to time, fome knowledge and elegance, till in three 
centuries they had formed a language capable of cx- 
prelTing all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 
appears by king Alfred’s paraphrafe or imitation ot 
Boethius , and his inort preface, which I have 1 defied 
as the firft lpecimen of ancient Englijh. 

CAP. I. 

N tribe J?e Doran op Si <S cSiu msegjie pij’ 

^ Rom ana pice xepin upahopon. -] mip heopa 

cyninzum. Rieb^ora anb Gailepica p«pon harne. 

Romane bupir abparcon. anb eall Iraha pice ir 

berpux pam muntum “j Sicdia Sam calonbe m anpalo 

jepehron. q pa ar jrep pam popepppecenan cyninrum 

tjeorpic peng ro pam dean pice pe Deobpic p.vp 

Amulinga. he piep Epipren, jaeah he on pam Ap- 

piampcan gebpolan Suphpunobe pe geher Komanum 

hip ppeonbpcipe. ppa p hi moj ran heopa e-albpihra 

pypbe beon. Ac he pa gehar ppffe ypele gelseprc. 

q ppiSe ppape geenbore nub manegum mane, p paer 

ro eacan oppum unapimebum vplum. f he lohannep 

pone papan her opptean. Da parp pum conpul. f pe 

hepeftoha harap. iiuenup prep haren. pe paij- m boc- 

eparprum q on populb peapum pe pihrpipej ra. Se Na 

ongear pa manigpealban vpel pe pe c v nmg Deobpic 

pip pam Dpiprenan borne q pip pam Romampcum 

pirum byre, lie pa gemunbe bap a epneppa q papa 

ealbpihra Se hi unbep bam Dapepum Itepbon heopa 

ealbliiapopbum. Daongan he pmeagan q leopnigan on 

lum pelpum hu he p pice- 6am unpihapipan cyninre 

apeppan mihre. q on pyhr geleappulpa anb on pihr- 

P , n ii anpalb gebpingan. Senbe pa bigellice ^jienb- 

geppiru ro pam Lapope ro Lonpranrmopohm. haen 

ip l.peca heah bupg q heopa cyneprol. pop pam re 

l.apepe p;cp heopa ealbhlapopb cynnep. bsebon hme 

par he him ro heopa Ejiiprenbome q ro heoria 

ealbpihrum gepultumebe. Da p on gear re px.j- 

jieopa cymng Deobpic. Sa her he hine Tebpinman on 

capeepne q pap mne belucan. Dalur^ge.omu f re 

appypi'a pap on ppa imedpe neapaneppe becom la 

pap he ppa mice pptBop on hip COobe gebpereb. r a 

inp ODob ap ppibop ro pam populb pa hum un-reifib 

pip. j ie oa nanpe ppoppe be innan pam capcepne 

i.e gemunbe. ac lie gepeoil mpol opbune on ba pop 

3 hme a } rpehre ppipe unpor. anbopmeb hme re rne 
onran reoan 1 in;.- 1 J r ,1C 


^an pepan q pup pm gen be rp-fp. 
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